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AN IVORY OF THE EARLY XIV CENTURY 


The East has always been to the Occidental the land of fable 
and of mystery. The fabulous monsters of mediaeval bestiary 
and sculptured capital found their prototypes there. The 
strange creations of Chaldee and Assyrian, Persian and Arabian 
art found their way through Byzantium and the Saracenic 
world into the consciousness of Europe, and for a moment the 
incredible became true when Haroun-al-Raschid presented to 
Charlemagne the tusk of a unicorn. Today modern science 
blasts that legend and the gift preserved in the Musée de Cluny 
becomes merely a narwhal tusk. However, the unicorn was a 
verity to the mediaeval imagination, and, like the elephant 
known by ocular proof to their world, was but a gage of still 
stranger creatures. 

Perhaps it was partly this glamour of the unknown and 
fantastic which invested ivory, and especially the ivory tusk 
of the elephant, with something of the preciousness with which 
it has always been regarded. For from Graeco-Roman times 
ivory was valued and used for diptychs presented to certain out- 
standing figures by consuls upon accession to office. Through- 
out the Byzantine Empire, it preserved this distinction in the 
eyes of the world. Saracenic works attest its place in their 
appreciation, and during Carolingian and Romanesque times it 
was sought, as it had been in Byzantium, for diptychs and 
triptychs devoted to religious purposes. 

Certainly ivory was never carved with more artistry than it 
was in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in France. 
These were the centuries of the Gothic movement, and inevit- 
ably, art, in expressing life, was predominatingly used in the 
service of the church. It is this fact which explains the com- 
parative infrequency of secular subjects. And it is the same fact 
which explains the frequency with which the ivory worker 
represented the Virgin or stories from her life. Hand in hand 
with this spiritual renascence had come the growth of the cult 
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of the Virgin, and the minor arts followed inevitably the trend 
expressed in cathedral sculptures. Minor art nearly always 
follows the major forms of expression. 

Through the generosity of J. H. Wade and Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Severance, the Museum has been made the richer by 
the presentation of an ivory carving, the central leaf of a 
triptych of the early fourteenth century. It is a piece of the best 
period and of the best manner, a piece known for many years to 
students, No. 20 of the Malcolm collection dispersed at Chris- 
tie’s in 1913,’ and exhibited previously at the Burlington Club 
in London in the exhibition of 1879. Koechlin refers to it as “an 
exquisite object most representative of French and even 
Parisian art of this period,” and it fits directly into one of the 
groups described by him in an article in the Gazette de Beaux 
a having closest analogies to the three finest pieces cited 
there. 

This group is termed the atelier of the Tabernacles of the 
Virgin. It is a broad and somewhat elastic category which in- 
cludes pieces whose dates extend over a period of more than a 
century and within whose limits are many examples showing 
wide variations in subject and treatment. The unifying fact is 
the central representation of the Virgin and Child, with either 
two or four leaves, bearing angels or representations from the 
life of the Virgin. The Virgin in some examples is flanked by 
candle bearing angels, in some is crowned by an angel descend- 
ing from above, and in the more elaborate, scenes from her life 
are superimposed above the usual central group. It does not 
seem as if one type antedates another but all were made over a 
considerable period of time and can be approximately dated by 
the stylistic attributes which often post-date their sculptural 
prototypes by many years. In addition it will be seen that the 
group, throughout, is united rather by subject than by exact 
similarities of workmanship. 

The new accession falls logically into this group of taber- 
nacles and ranks among the more developed examples of the 
type. All originally had as a support to the central section an 
ivory socle or base which in many cases has disappeared. The 


1 Catalogue of Malcolm Collection, Illustration No. 20. 


2 Raymond Koechlin, Quelques ateliers d’ivoriers francais aux XIII® et XIV siecles, Gazette 
de Beaux Arts, 1905, t. II, p 453. 
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Museum example is no exception to the rule as two dowel holes 
in the bottom show the means used for fastening together the 
upper and the missing lower portion, and are additional and 
conclusive evidence of the earlier presence of a base of some 
kind. At some time, also, the wings must have been separated 
from the central plaque, as has occurred in a large proportion of 
pieces. The loss of the wings, however, in no way affects the 
beauty of the whole, as there is no question that the plaque was 
conceived as an entity by the artist making it, and this central 
plaque, the most important, is in an essentially perfect state. 
The canopy, capitals and figures are untouched; not a hand is 
broken. Only the tiny columns and the narrow ‘strips of plain 
background at either side behind the angels have been restored. 
Originally the plaque was pieced as it is now and these portions 
must have been lost when the wings were separated from the 
central leaf. 

The plaque has the importance of unusual size.’ Few ex- 
amples are so large or are carved in such bold relief. This 
element of size is to be remarked among the group of taber- 
nacles and was due, no doubt, to their use upon the altars of 
private chapels where pieces of fair size and easily transportable 
character were in demand. 

The figure of the Virgin and Child is flanked by two candle 
bearing angels and from above an angel is in the act of placing 
the crown upon the Virgin’s head. The group is amply spaced 
beneath a simple cusped arch, which bears in the cusping the 
traces of a trefoil design on a polychromed ground. Above is 
a large trefoil opening and an outer border of tiny rosettes. 
There is no trace of excess in these architectural features 
and as in the capitals the artist retains the simplicity of the 
thirteenth century. 

The well known and easily recognized fact of the inter- 
relation of cathedral sculpture with the art of the ivory carver 
has been already mentioned. Types of the individual figure 
were carried over from one to another as they were carried in 
the sculpture from one cathedral to another, by the sculptor 
himself. Certain figures, such as the famous Golden Virgin of 
Amiens,’ created a type. This figure, called by one author the 


1 Nine by four and one-half inches. 
2 For detail see illustration page 174. 
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“soubrette Picarde,” was copied everywhere and the piquancy 
of her smile became the mark of the transitional period in major 
sculpture at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The new ivory dates, too, in those golden 
years before the tradition fell into inevitable mannerism, but 
as minor art is apt to follow the major by a span of years, it was 
probably made in the early fourteenth century, in spite of the 
fact that the angel heads and the bold and broad lines of their 
drapery seem earlier. The figure of the Virgin herself, a trifle 
more refined in its details, is not so simple as the Golden Virgin, 
a fact which would be explained by the more precious material, 
the many times smaller size, and the conscious copying of an 
earlier type. 

Three Tabernacles,’ one in the Hermitage, one formerly in 
the Hainauer collection, and the third, the triptych of St. 
Sulpice du Tarn in the Musée de Cluny, show similarities. All 
three differ in that the angels are separated from the central 
figure by pilasters, but the type of the angels, particularly in the 
Hainauer and Cluny pieces, is very close; their draperies fall 
with the same general treatment of folds, the expressions have 
the same general feeling and sentiment. 

The Museum piece is worthy of being compared with these 
fine examples. In fact, the St. Sulpice du Tarn triptych, in spite 
of its greater completeness, seems in comparison more 
affected in its sentiment, and more obvious in its research for 
elegance in drapery and expression. But whether or not there is 
general agreement in the discussion of the relative merits of 
these particular ivories, this fact is certain, that the piece ranks 
with them and that the art of the French, and more particularly 
the Parisian, ivory carver is represented in the Museum by an 
exquisite object of quite outstanding quality. W. M. M. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS OF GREEK POTTERY 
Greek art has for nearly twenty-five hundred years been the 
most important influence in the art of Europe. Other influences 
have, of course, been potent; notably that of the Germanic 
tribes which over-ran Western Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
that of the vast stream of commerce with the Orient. But 


1 Raymond Koechlin, Quelques ateliers d’ivoriers francais aux XIII® et XIV siecles, Gazette 
de Beaux Arts, 1905, t. II, p. 468. 
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Greek forms have persisted, and during the last four hundred 
years Greece has been worshiped as the fountainhead of art. 
So any addition to the small group of Greek antiquities in 
the Museum is important to Clevelanders and especially so to 
the students who come to work at the Museum. 


Four examples of Greek pottery have been added to the 
Museum collection. Coming out of primitive Greece, they show 
the basic instincts on which Greek art was founded, an extraor- 
dinary feeling for design and an observation of nature which 
grew more and more vital without ever becoming matter-of-fact. 

The earliest piece is a cylindrical box with cover,’ called a 
pyxis, the gift of J. H. Wade. It belongs to about the eighth 
century B. c. and shows the childlike art of the days when the 
Homeric poems were taking shape. The northern tribes, which 
had invaded Greece a few centuries earlier and destroyed the 
elaborate Aegean civilization, had caught as yet scarcely a 
sign of Mediterranean culture. They were still barbaric, with 
an art not far removed from that of the Southwestern Indian. 
Indeed the horses which serve as handle to the pyxis are cruder 
than much of the American Indian art; but the geometric 
designs painted on the box show a pure sense of order common 
to primitive man almost all over the world, except that in 
Greece it is more sensitive. Patterns of similar spots are re- 
peated like the rhythm of a nursery jingle, but with an ordered 
proportion in the varying widths of border, the measurements 
of rectangles, and the relation of the ornament to the thing 
decorated. 

Traders from the East left their mark on the seventh century 
potters of Corinth. A little Proto-Corinthian lekythos, perhaps 
made in Corinth, an early piece in the Museum collection, 
shows a high degree of craftsmanship in its elegant contour and 
fine polished red surface. About the vase a band of Assyrian- 
looking animals walk with decoratively twisting heads and 
tails. Next to it on the shelf stands the Corinthian drinking 
cup recently acquired for the Dudley P. Allen collection. It 
was made, perhaps, at about the same time and in the same city 
as the lekythos. The pottery is thin, delicate and finely formed. 
It must have served comfortably for ample draughts of after- 
dinner wine. But apparently the decorator had no taste for 


1 See illustration, p. 191. 
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Oriental griffins and lions. Being a crude fellow, he liked dancing 
girls better than impossibly elegant animals. But as he had no 
precedent for dancing girls, he invented them as best he could, 
and that was crudely enough. His sense of design was surer 
than his observation of nature, and he filled in all the empty 
spaces with rosettes borrowed from familiar fabrics imported 
from the East. The designs were first painted and the outlines 
carelessly scratched in afterwards. The cup was a piece of 
common merchandise but it has considerable charm of indi- 
viduality and design. 

In the sixth century the potters of Athens were doing a 
tremendous business, exporting quantities of their wares to 
Italy, where during the last two centuries they were discovered 
in such numbers that they were long considered to be the 
product of the Etruscans. In the Colonial Room is a painting 
by Benjamin West, called Etruria, in which is shown an 
Etruscan lady painting a vase. The Etruscans did imitate 
Greek pottery, but never approached it in quality. 

J. H. Wade has just presented the Museum with two worthy 
examples of these sixth century Athenian vases. They are two- 
handled jars called Amphorae. One of them is covered with a 
black glaze which reveals the fine contour most attractively.’ 
The ornament is limited to a band of palmette motives about 
the neck and a small radial pattern springing from the foot. 

The second amphora bears two pictures, each of a horseman 
and four standing figures of men and women.” It has been 
broken in many pieces and skilfully put together, with several 
missing pieces restored in plaster and painted with no attempt 
at deception. The condition of the surface is not as perfect as 
that of the first amphora, but the form is as fine, and the pic- 
tures are excellent examples of the black-figured style prevalent 
in Athens in the sixth century B. c. 

The vase is black, the panels terra cotta, and the figures are 
painted in black silhouette with outlines and details scratched 
through the glaze. Certain parts of the figures are painted in 
dark purplish red in the usual way. In the small band of orna- 
ment at the top of each panel, the palmette and lotus flowers, 
which had come out of Egypt probably via Phoenicia, have be- 


1 See illustration, p. 191. 
2 See illustration, p. 191. 
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come quite assimilated, and the drawings are pure Greek, at 
once lively and orderly. 

Even though the figures are spotted in effective pattern of 
dark on a light ground, the genius of the drawing is linear and 
rhythmic. The figures were first outlined with the point of a 
brush in a hand trained to flowing line, and were then filled in. 
Unlike the modern draughtsman, the artist was not interested 
primarily in correctness of proportion, but rather in line sug- 
gestive of form. Action is of primary importance, and bones and 
muscles are suggested as they were felt by the artist. As organic 
nature itself is orderly in line and form, the Greek felt the 
design quality in nature and facilely adapted it to his own feeling 
of pattern within the panel. Neither design nor nature is com- 
promised in favor of the other, but the two are reconciled in 
designful representation. From this time on, the Greek artists 
needed only to develop along the lines on which they had 


started in order to produce the marvelous art of the great 
classical period. R. H. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery IX 


One of the most important exhibitions that the Museum expects 
to hold during the year is one of Contemporary American 
Water Colors. It is desired to place particular emphasis upon 
this phase of American painting. The summer exhibitions of 
painting have been confined entirely to oils, so this will give an 
opportunity to see examples of the best work done in this other 
medium. 


Gallery X 


Of all the graphic processes, the art of woodcutting is the 
most venerable, dating in Europe from the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century and in the East—the use of wood blocks in 
printing designs on textiles—from times immemorial. Two 
exhibitions have been recently held at the Museum, differing 
widely in spirit and subject matter though closely allied tech- 
nically; one devoted to Japanese wood block prints, the other, 
composed of both sixteenth century Italian and German and 
modern chiaroscuro prints. This exhibition of modern work 
represents an entirely different phase of the art of woodcutting. 
In considering it, we should bear two things in mind. First, 
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modern wood engraving—the cutting on the end of box-wood 
with the engraver’s tool, the burin, as distinguished from the 
older practice of cutting with a knife the plank side of a piece 
of soft wood—dates from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, an Englishman, one Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) 
being the originator of this extremely important innovation; 
and secondly, wood engraving has been so debased in the 
service of commerce that it has all but lost its function as a 
means of original expression. As the automobile and the elec- 
tric tram car have improved the breed of horses, so photography, 
facsimile reproductive and “process” methods have improved 
the graphic arts, wood engraving and lithography in particular. 
The present exhibition of recent work by the members of the 
English Society of Wood Engravers is as different from the 
hack engraver’s work turned out in the nineties as an old street 
car horse of the same period is from a good mount. Campbell 
Dodgson of the British Museum writes, “The collecting public 
mostly consists of persons who frame prints and hang them on 
their walls; the more advanced type, already far gone on the 
road to ruin or financial greatness, who keep them in boxes, is 
rarer. It is for the modern wood engraver to convince the public 
that a woodcut looks as well on a wall as an etching, if not 
better. He should not find it difficult... | The woodcut has an 
illustrious past, an exciting, enquiring present, and, let us hope, 
a brilliant and prosperous future.” * 


The exhibition will continue until Sunday, January sixth. 
Gallery XI 


From the middle of the month until January twentieth, 
Gallery XI will hold one of the most important gifts which 
has been recently received by the Museum. This is the Ellen 
Garretson Wade Lace Collection, presented as a memorial by 
Mrs. Wade’s children, Mrs. Edward B. Greene, Garretson Wade 
and J. H. Wade, Jr. A further notice will be made of this 
gift in a later number of the Bulletin. It can only be recorded 
here that by this gift the museum lace collection becomes one 
of the finest museum collections in America. 


1 Catalogue of the Engraving by the English Society of Wood Engravers, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, 1923. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the November, 1923 Bulletin, 
one fellow for life, one fellow, thirteen sustaining, four life, and 
seventy-eight annual members have been added to the mem- 
bership roll. Their names appear in the list following. In spite 
of the steady additions to our membership as shown in these 
lists of new members appearing from month to month, there is 
constant depletion through resignation, death, and non-pay- 
ment of dues, as the summary which follows on the next page 
shows by comparison with that in the November Bulletin. For 
each member who resigns or fails to keep up his dues, another 
must be secured to prevent an actual decrease in membership. 
As the Museum is dependent for expansion of its activities 
upon increased income, much of which must come from mem- 
bership dues, may we urge that members not only continue 
membership but remit their payments as promptly as possible. 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Halle, Mrs. Salmon P. 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW 
Miner, Philip H. 
TRANSFERS FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 
Bejcek, Charles, A. Moran, George F. Silberman, Emanuel H. 


Dodge, Charles R. 
Harrison, J. Frank 
Janowitz, Albert F. 


tWarner, Hoyt L. 
TRANSFERS FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Liebenthal, Mrs. M. 


Adams, Mrs. Irving W. 


Aten, Beatrice 

Baker, Mrs. E. H., Jr. 

Bauder, George T. 

Bell, Maude K. 

Bohanan, Mrs. Earl C. 

Boice, Hazel N. 
tBonhard, Alfred M. 

Bruce, Alice 

Bryar, N. 

Carbaugh, Mrs. E. B. 

Carey, Mrs. John A. 

Chandler, Dr. L. L. 

Chapman, Mrs. G. J. 


¢ Also Life Member. 


Porter, Mrs. H. J. 
Sharp, John G. 


SUSTAINING 


Mears, Charles W. 


LIFE 
Jenks, Josephine 


ANNUAL 
Chase, Mrs. Guy 
Clarkson, Stewart N. 
Cochran, John P. 
Coulston, Mrs. J. F. 
Cristal, Philip N. 
David, Mrs. Edward 
Deering, Dorothy 
Diefenderfer, Eva 
Doolittle, Mrs. H. J. 
Farmer, Mrs. Richard 
Ferris, Mrs. Ellen R. 
Fiery, Byrd J. 
Fischer, Albert T. 
Foote, Mrs. Earl H. 
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tWick, Myron A. 


Tenbusch, Gerhard A. 
Tozer, Alfred 
Wise, Samuel D. 


Pelton, Clyde S. 


Fried, Mrs. B. I. 
Gale, Mrs. Robert 

Gehring, Henry A. 

Gibbs, Fred 

Griese, Edmund J. 4 
Grube, Arthur M. , 
Harris, Frederick P. é 
Helpenstell, Mrs. R. F. 
Hill, Dorothy A. 

Irish, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Jones, Frances H. 
Jones, Harry B. 
Kaufman, Mrs. Minnie 
Kniffin, Mrs. Jay 
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Lally, Eleanor M. Seeley, Mrs. Nettie R. Walkley, Anna N. 
Levin, Dr. Chaseia G. Selden, Dr. Franklin Walthour, Mrs. F. D. 
McCall, James H. Sheehan, Mary E. Warner, Mrs. R. N. 
McCashen, Mrs. J. F. Smoot, Mrs. W. D. Watterson, Mrs. J. B. 
Middleton, Mrs. N. A. Spurney, Mrs. Albert J. Waugh, Mrs. C. A. 
Miller, Edgar A. Stark, Willet E. Wheeler, Mrs. Willard W. 
Moffett, Mrs. Roy R. Stockhaus, Mrs. C. H. Whelan, Mary A. 
Murphy, J. R. Tanner, Dr. Charles H. © Whidden, Mrs. A. D. 
Nesbitt, Kent A. Tarasov, Peter P. Wick, Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Poplowsky, Theodore Taylor, Mrs. Thomas R. Williams, Chauncey L. 
Reasner, James C. Treudley, Helen M. Williams, Lois 
Schroeder, Mrs. O. C. VanBuren, Mrs. D. C. Zizelman, George A. 


Following is a summary of the membership at present: 


17 Sustaining ....... 231 

Fellows in Perpetuity . . . 40 - 3743 

Fellows for Life .... . 50 4743 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Trustees of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art was held on November sixteenth, 1923. 

The following officers and standing committees were elected 
and an Advisory Council appointed for the ensuing year: 


OFFICERS 
President, J. H. Wade 


Vice Presidents 
Ralph King John L. Severance William G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 


Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J. H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex- officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
W. G. Mather L. C. Hanna, jr. John H. Hord 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 


Charles T. Brooks Edward B. Greene Earl W. Oglebay 
Charles F. Brush Salmon P. Halle Kenyon V. Painter 

E. S. Burke, Jr. H. M. Hanna, Jr. James Parmelee 
Ralph M. Coe Edward S. Harkness Frederic S. Porter 

H. G. Dalton Myron T. Herrick F. F. Prentiss 

F. E. Drury Guerdon S. Holden Ambrose Swasey 

Mrs. Henry A. Everett William R. Huntington | Worcester R. Warner 
Paul L. Feiss Mrs. H. H. Johnson E. L. Whittemore 


Amos B. McNairy 


A Department of Paintings was established with William M. 
Milliken, who as Curator of Decorative Arts has had most todo 
with the paintings during the past two years, as Acting Curator. 

The Staff, as appointed for the coming year: see back cover. 


NOTES 


Miss Josephine Jenks has again ‘given one hundred dollars to 
the Educational Scholarship Fund which she es.blished last 
year. The scholarship is for the second time awarded to Michael 
Sarisky who is studying half time at Longwood Commercial 
High School and half time at The Cleveland School of Art. 
On Sunday afternoon, November eleventh, Mr. Sizer met a 
group of thirteen boys and girls who have gone to The Cleve- 
land School of Art from Museum classes, most of them with 
scholarships granted by the School of Art and awarded by the 
Museum. Mrs. Dunn, who has been in touch with these stu- 
dents since they first began to come to the Museum, some of 
them as quite small children, wished them to continue their 
associations here with a feeling of welcome in the adult depart- 
ments of the Museum. Mr. Sizer fell in with the plan and in- 
vited the boys and girls to the Print Room, where he showed 
them how to prepare a plate for etching. One of the students 
etched on the plate a portrait and it was printed there and 
then. A number of these students have obtained equipment 
through the Museum and are etching on their own account. 


As Christmas approaches and the question of suitable gifts 
arises, why not consider a Museum membership for some 
friend? Its privileges will be continuous throughout the year 
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and in addition to being a reminder of the donor it will bring 
the recipient into closer relation with the Museum and the 


things for which it stands. 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Class Object 
Gass . 21 examples, Roman. 
ENAMEL I ewer, 1$th-16th century, 
Italian, Venetian. 
Furniturs . . 2 side chairs, Period of Louis 
XVI, French. 
Ivory 1 leaf of triptych, early 14th 


century, French. 
. 81 pieces: English, Flemish, 
French, and Italian. 


Lace 


13 pieces: 1 English; 1 Flem- 
ish; 1 French; 1 Philip- 
pine, and 3 pieces unas- 
signed; 1 piece of Italian 
weaving;4 piecesof French, 
and 1 of Algerian embroid- 
ery (Educational). 

pieces of lace and embroid- 
ery, Spanish(Educational). 


Javanese 


30 


marionettes, 


MISCELLANEOUS 3 
(Educational). 


12 miniature baskets, North 
American Indian (Educa- 
tional). 
1 batik tool, Javanese (Edu- 
cational). 
Paintincs . . 1 by Carl J. Nordell, Ameri- 
can. 
1 by Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy, American. 


geometric pyxis, 8th-7th 

century, B. C., and 2 am- 

phorae, 6th century, B.C., 

Greek; 1 vase, Roman. 

2 tiles from the Alhambra, 
Spanish (Educational). 

12 pieces, North American 

Indian (Educational). 


Lal 


POTTERY: 
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Source 


J. H. Wade. 
J. H. Wade. 


J. H. Wade. 

J. H. Wade and Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Severance. 

Mrs. E. B. Greene, G. G. 
Wade, and J. H. Wade, 
Jr., to found The Ellen 
Garretson Wade Memor- 
ial Collection. 


Myrta L. Jones. 


Educational Purchase Fund. 


Educational Purchase 
Fund. 


J. H. Wade. 
Mrs. C. B. Parker. 
North Shore Art Associa- 


tion. 


J. H. Wade. 


J. H. Wade. 
Educational Purchase 


Fund. 


Smithsonian Institution. 


PRINTS .... 
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1 drawing, by Gavarni, 
French; 2 by Bellows, and 
1 by Conant, American. 

1 drawing by Raffet, French. 

1 chiaroscuro print, by Jack- 
son, American; 1 by 
Bartsch, Flemish; 1 by Le- 
Sueur, French; and 2 by 
da Carpi, Italian. 

g engravings, by de Bruyn, 
and g by van Leyden, 
Dutch; 1 etching, by 
Hirschvogel, German, and 
I engraving, by Robetta, 
Italian. 


I2 engravings, by Goltzius, 


and 1 by Claesz, Dutch; 1 
engraving, by Vellert, 
Flemish; 1 engraving, by 
van Meckenem, 1 by Alde- 
grever, and 1 by Bartel 
Beham, German. 
engraving, by van Leyden, 
Dutch; 1 etching, by Bes- 
nard, French; litho- 
graph, by Whistler, Amer- 
can, 
12 etchings, by 
French. 
2 etchings, by Alfred Hutty, 
American. 
Io etchings, by Ferdinand 
Burgdorff, American. 


_ 


Huard, 


etching, by Travis, Ameri- 
can (Educational). 
etching, by Ernest Roth, 
1 by Stephen Parrish, and 
1 lithograph, by Rhead, 
American; 1 etching, by 
Baksteen, Dutch; and 1 by 
Brunet-Debaines, French. 
6 etchings, by Platt, Ameri- 
can. 

13 engravings, by Wierix, 
Dutch. 
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The Dudley P. Allen Col- 
lection. 
René Gimpel. 


Charles W. Harkness Col- 
lection. 


The Print Club. 


Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 


Ralph King. 

H. G. Dalton. 

The Artist. 

The Artist, for the Mrs. 
Stevenson Burke Col- 


lection. 


Edward B. Greene. 


F. J. Pool. 


E. L. Whittemore. 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
McBride. 
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prints, by Gakutei, 4 by 
Toyokuni, and 1 by Kuni- 
sada, Japanese (Educa- 
tional). 

reproductions of drawings, 
by Conant, American. 
plaster reliefs of seals, 
Babylonian, and 1 archi- 
tectural ornament, Span- 
ish (Educational). 
squeezes of Latin inscrip- 
tion, and 1 of Greek in- 
scription, University of 
Michigan (Educational). 
piece of embroidered linen, 
Spanish (Educational). 
knitted bonnet, German 
(Educational). 

pieces of Italian reproduc- 
tions of 14th, 15th, 16th 
and 17th century fabrics 
(Educational). 


3 sarongs, Javanese (Educa- 


tional). 


6 pieces of embroidery, Cro- 


I 


December, 1923 


atian (Educational). 
brocaded dress and slipper, 


about 1769, American. 


CALENDAR 


Mrs. C. B. Parker. 
The Dudley P. Allen Col- 
lection. 


Anonymous. 


University of Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Keller. 

Anonymous. 

Educational Purchase 
Fund. 

Mrs. C. B. Parker. 

S. Berger. 


Mrs. David Moore. 


See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


I. g.00a.m. Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 
9.30 a.m. Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 
10.00 a.m. Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Ninth lecture in the course on Teaching Art Appreciation in 
the Elementary Schools, by Mr. Howard, at The Cleve- 
land School of Education. 

10.30 a.m. Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 
11.00 a.m. Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

2.00p.m. Entertainment for Young People. The Story of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, by Mr. Howard. 
2. 4.00p.m. Frederic Chopin. Second of a series of Talks on Great Mas- 


ters of Music, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Stella Hadden 
Alexander. 
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4.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 


8.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


g.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 


2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 


8.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


g.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 


2.00 p.m. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Museum Hour for Children. The Boy Who Drew Cats, a 
story by Lafcadio Hearn, told by Miss Gibson. 

Tenth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. For college students. 


The Cleveland Choral Society—Rehearsal. 


The Story of Our Print and Script from Roman Days to the 
Invention of Printing, by Charles Upson Clark, lately 
Director of the School of Classical Studies, The American 
Academy at Rome. Third lecture in the Course by Visiting 
Speakers. 


Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Tenth lecture in the course on Teaching Art Appreciation in 
the Elementary Schools, by Mr. Howard, at The Cleve- 
land School of Education. 

Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. The Mirage, a Play, by 
pupils of Sackett School. 


The Beauty of Sculpture, by Mr. Howard. 
Museum Hour for Children. Gabriel and the Hour Book, by 
Miss Gibson. (Class Room). 


Eleventh lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, 
by Mr. Bailey. For college students. 


The Cleveland Choral Society—Rehearsal. 

Renaissance Villas. Third lecture in the course on The Story 
of the Dwelling and its Furnishings, by Mr. Howard. 

Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Eleventh lecture in the course on Teaching Art Appreciation 
in the Elementary Schools, by Mr. Howard, at The 
Cleveland School of Education. 

Advanced drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. The Story of the Reindeer, 
by Major Thomas L. Ferrenbaugh. 
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4.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 


8.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 


8.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
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Prints and How They are Made, Theodore Sizer. 
Museum Hour for Children. A Woodcarver of France, by 
Miss Gibson. (Class Room). 


Twelfth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, 
by Mr. Bailey. For college students. 


The Cleveland Choral Society—Rehearsal. 


The String Quartets of Beethoven—No. 12 in E Flat Major, 
Opus 127 and No. 4 in C Minor, Opus 18, No. 4; illus- 
trated by The Cleveland Institute of Music String 
Quartet. 


Entertainment for Young People. The Nativity, a Cantata, 
given by Saturday morning singing classes. 


The Nativity, a Cantata, given by Saturday morning singing 
classes. 


Museum closed. 
The Cleveland Choral Society—Rehearsal. 


The Euclid Avenue Temple. Third lecture in the course on 
Seven Notable Buildings in Cleveland, by Mr. Bailey. _ 


Entertainment for Young People. How to Draw Ships, by 
Frank N. Wilcox. 


Modern Painting, by Mr. Howard. 
Museum Hour for Children. Old New Year’s Customs, by 
Miss Gibson. (Class Room). 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ten issues yearly $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 
(Copyright 1923 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C, Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
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Ralph King John L. Severance 
Samuel Mather J. H. Wade 
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Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 
Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 


Paul L. Feiss 
Edward B. Greene 
Salmon P. Halle F. F. Prentiss 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Early American Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 


James Parmelee 
Frederic S. Porter 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 
Advisor, Thomas Whitney Surette 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 
Fellows, who pay annually 
Life Members, who contribute 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 
Annual Members, who pay annually 10 
The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 2¢ cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 


and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to g. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 

For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limted bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 


